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Tolerance and Cooperation 


in American Democracy 
a 


Mr. Mine: Today’s program, which marks the beginning of the 
OUND TasLe’s twenty-third year on the air, will consider the problems 
ff tolerance and cooperation in a democracy. This week, as you know, 
sas been designated as National Brotherhood Week. All over the na- 
jon, individuals and groups are taking a fresh look at their communi- 
es and discussing the extent to which we live up to our basic ideas. 

On this program we are going to hear such a discussion between two 
Id friends of mine, Walter White and T. V. Smith. Following their 
‘nalysis of the general problems of tolerance as they see them, I will 
idd some comments on some specific problems. Let us turn now to 


Ar. White and Mr. Smith. 


~ Mr. Smiru: Mr. White—I mean Walter, for I will call you Walter 
a memory of the first time that we met. Do you remember when and 
where it was? 


Mr. Wuire: Indeed I do, we had dinner together at Clarence Dar- 
ow’s house in Chicago. 


_ Mr. Smitu: That gives me a great deal of pleasure to have you recall 
hat as I do, because Darrow at one level was one of the fiercest and 
nost sincere and effective fighters against intolerance and for human 
quality who lived in America at his time, was he not? 


Mr. Wurre: Indeed he was, and yet inside of him I think that he 
used to loathe being told this, but I loved to tell him that he was one 
f the most truly Christian people whom I have ever known—maybe 
yroader than that, one of the most truly religious persons whom I have 
ver known. 


Mr. Smiru: Yes, he did resent that. I used to tell him the same thing, 
yut he really had a heart of gold. 

Well, we are entering here a week in which formally we are doing 
. good deal of celebration in America of some of our oldest ideas. In 
olitics we call it “fraternity” and “equality”; and on Sunday and in 
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religion we call it “brotherhood”; and some people call it “tolerance” 
every day in the week. 


Mr. Wulirte: I hate that. 


Mr. Smiru: You hate the word “tolerance.” You do not want to 
be tolerated? 


Mr. Wuire: I would much rather have a man say to me, “You no 
good so-and-so” than to say, “I tolerate you.” I would not tolerate 
anybody—I either like them or do not like them, respect them or not 
respect them. 


Mr. Smiru: I do not like to be tolerated myself, but you know, 
when you put the shoe on the other foot, I like to tolerate people if 
the only alternative to tolerate them is to kill them or liquidate them. 


Mr. Wuite: Yes. 


Mr. Situ: This is all a relative matter, is it not? It is like one of 
my undergraduate students talking in politics about the great principle 
of compromise, which sort of rubs people the wrong way, you know, 
as if there were no right and wrong. My student says that compromise 
is the lowest of the goods, but it is the highest of the evils. 


Mr. Wuite: A good aphorism! 


Mr. Situ: I have your feeling about tolerance. In fact, I also object 
to the word “cooperation,” because when we pit cooperation against 
competition, for instance, we are obscuring the main issue. Human 
beings get along better when they compete with one another; it is 
the only form of cooperation which is self-supporting and therefore 
self-sustaining. Yet cooperation is one of our great ideals, so I guess 
that we will take it and not rewrite the dictionary, what do you say? 


Mr. Wutre: Not today anyhow. 


Mr. SmitH: We have other pressing business today. You know that 
I have spent a good many years in politics myself and have seen some 
of the seamier side of life as you certainly have in your personal and 
organizational life. I have come myself to the general, rather sad, con- 
clusion that if one is going out in the world to deal with men and 
women as they are on Monday and Tuesday, and Saturday and Sun- 
day as well, then one better go armed with more than one principle. 
We talk about the Golden Rule, for instance—and that is very ap- 
propriate on the University of Chicago Rounp Taste on Sunday at 
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ne initiation of Brotherhood Week—and I as much as any man revere 
ne Golden Rule, but you know that the Golden Rule is really ap- 
‘licable only to golden-hearted people. 


| Mr. Wuire: And there are not so many of those in the world as 
ve need. 


| Mr. Smiru: I like the way that you measure your words about 
nat; we do not want to overdo pessimism, but there are not as many 
in the world as we need and would like. When we find people who 
bre of the same mind with ourselves and of the same cultural level, 
aen we can do to them as we would have them do to us, but that 
principle plays out fairly quickly in the world, because we find people 
vho do not share our views about things and whose views we do 
ot share. They are not golden-hearted, so to say, and then we need 
mother rule. 


Mr. WuiteE: May I say that there are a lot of people in the world 
ho ideologically believe in and understand what the Golden Rule 
, but in a world such as ours today, threatened with war and 
‘chisms of all sorts, they are afraid to practice the Golden Rule. 


' Mr. Smiru: That is right. When we meet people who are either 
bo afraid, or too proud, or too... 


_ Mr. Wutre: Selfish. 


| Mr. Situ: ... selfish to practice the Golden Rule, we need another 
jule. We do not Sees to surrender to cynicism; we do not have to 
jiquidate them. We have the Silver Rule, a kind of negative version 
»f the Golden Rule, “Do not do to others what you would not have 
others do to you,” and that applies to a great many more people than 
e Golden Rule does as a matter of simple fact. But not all the 
»eople come under even the Silver Rule. I have learned, and I dare 
jay that you have learned, that there are a lot of iron-hearted people 
in the world, and we have to have an Iron Rule for such people. I 
»ropose to formulate the Iron Rule: “Do not let others do to you 
ivhat you would not do to them.” 


Mr. Wurre: Right! That is basic to a society of laws and of decent 
»perations. 


| Mr. Sirs: It does not do any good in the world to go around 
‘ticking your neck out and letting people trample upon you. It is 
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only men who stand up for their own rights in whatever way maj 
be necessary—the nice Sunday way if they can but the hard way of 
law and law enforcement if they must—it is only these people whc 
beget respect for rights in the world. Has that not been your 
experience? 


Mr. Wuite: Well, the alternative to that is the jungle society where 
each man goes out and by sheer physical violence and terrorism at 
tempts to inflict his will upon that of other people. 


Mr. SmitH: Midway between the jungle and the Golden Rule is the 
situation which we have in America today as touching the problem: 
of our great minority groups, for instance. Constantly this ought tc 
be on the basis of brotherhood; but if you depend upon brotherhood 
if you are a Negro or if you are a Jew, even in the United State: 
every day of the week, you will find yourself sold out. 


Mr. Wuite: Or if you happen to be a Jew in the Soviet Union today 


Mr. Situ: Particularly in the Soviet Union today. This calls at. 
tention to the fact that one aspect of our problem of tolerance and 
cooperation is legislation. I would like you to bring me, if you dc 
not mind, up to date on the legislative problem as touching minority 
rights in the United States. 


Mr. Wuire: It touches minority rights, but it touches a lot of othe: 
rights as well. 


Mr. SmitH: Of course, we are really concerned with it because it 
brings into disrepute the majority of Americans the world over if 
we do not respect our minorities. 


Mr. Wuire: Since I last saw you, I have been in various parts of the 
world. I was overseas. 


Mr. Situ: I remembered that you went on a trip around the world 
recently, did you not, with the “Town Meeting of the Air”? 


Mr. Wuite: Yes, with the “Town Meeting of the Air.” I was alsc 
a war correspondent overseas twice during the war, in North Africa 
in the Middle East, and in European and Pacific theaters of war; 
and I have traveled a good bit in Latin America and Africa. Every. 
where I find an increasing distrust—often unjustified I will say as an 
American Negro myself—but nevertheless an increasing distrust of the 
United States. 
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We have had world leadership thrust upon us which we did not 
sk for, which we did not really want. We wanted to live comfortably 
0 ourselves in a sort of neo-isolationist world of our own, but nowa- 
lays every instance of denial of rights to any minority, particularly 
fF he be dark-skinned, becomes headline news in Asia, in Africa, in 
satin America, where three-fourths of the people of the world live 
vho are not white. They are nonwhite, and they are increasingly con- 
cious of how color has been used to exploit and to mistreat and to 
eep them in the status of second-class citizens. 


Mr. Smirtu: As Paul Laurence Dunbar once said, 


“Once in that river of ruin, what boots it to do or to dare? 
Down we must go in the turbulent flow to the desolate sea 
of despair.” 


Jnce we have launched ourselves in an international world where 
ve are big boys now, we are grown up and we have to act like it, 
iscriminating against any of our minority groups, I can say, weakens 
ur position internationally and militarily, I dare say, through the 
vhole world. 


Mr. Wuite: Governor Dewey was in Singapore recently, and he 
vas shocked and irritated and even angered at the fact that the Cicero 
jot near your home town of Chicago... 


Mr. Smiru: Do not remind me of it. Very sad! 


Mr. Wuire: . . . was featured on the front page in headlines and 
ictures of all the Malayan newspapers. Governor Dewey with some 
ustification said, “Well, why don’t you play up some of the good 
hings we are doing.” But the unfortunate thing—and too few Amer- 
“ans remember this—is that violence makes headlines, peace does not. 
“he result is that they see, as I have seen on the front pages of 
ewspapers, and they hear, as I have heard (not only Soviet but other 
roadcasts beamed at the Middle East and Asia and Africa), headlines 
nd broadcasts play up every instance of mob violence, every instance 
f filibustering against civil rights legislation. Yet the result is that 
nese people get a very, very gloomy picture of us—so gloomy that, 
xr example, when I was in New Delhi, I was talking one evening 
vith the great Pandit Nehru, and he told me with great sadness 
nat whenever he said to the people of his own country or of other 
arts of Asia, “Put no faith in the promises of the Soviet Union be- 
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cause those promises will not be kept,” he told us that almost in- 
variably they answered him in this fashion, “What you say may be 
true, but all we hear from the United States about the treatment of 
dark-skinned people is of their being mistreated. We, too, are dark; 
what assurance have we that we will not be treated as Negroes are 
treated in the United States?” 


Mr. Situ: Unfortunately they have a good deal of personal ex- 
perience when they visit the United States to back up that squeamish- 
ness which they have. 


Mr. Wuite: Precisely. 


Mr. SmirH: What you are saying to me is that the situation inter- 
nationally in our competition with the Soviet Union and in the Cold 
War itself has become so important a part of our domestic policy that, 
if we cannot get tolerance and cooperation here by the Golden or 
Silver Rule, we will have to get it by the Iron Rule of simply not 
letting certain people do certain things to others. 


Mr. Wuire: Precisely, and some of us think that it is singularly un- 
fortunate in the agreement that President Eisenhower has made with 
~ the Congress on the eleven-point program of “must” legislation that 
there is no reference whatsoever to this basic question of human rights. 


Mr. Situ: I understand that President Eisenhower’s position—cor- 
rect me if I am wrong—is that this has to be done the Silver Rule 
or the Golden Rule way and that we cannot somehow do it by legisla. 
tion and compulsion. It is not that he is not interested in it; it is the 
fact that he disagrees about the ways of bringing it about, is it not? 


Mr. Wuite: I happen to know President Eisenhower fairly well; 1 
saw a good bit of him overseas during the war and since then. I am 
convinced that he is passionately determined to wipe out second-class 
citizenship, because he said only a short while ago in a conversation 
that so long as any American can be treated as a second-class citizen 
then none of us is safe. He has also said that we are going to dc 
something about it, but so far he believes that legislation is not the 
way to do it. 


Mr. Situ: But that is the Golden Rule; that is preaching, you 
know, to say that that is not the way to do it if it has to be done 
and will not get itself done by preaching. 
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Mr. Wuire: Of course, he has been pretty well confined to con- 
yideration of Army matters for most of his adult life, and he is be- 
sinning now to encounter some of the grim realities of domestic 
political activity. 


Mr. Situ: Might we not make a projection in our own mind what 
the new Administration will do about civil rights and fair employment 
ractices by inquiring what has been done in the Army, where the 
question has arisen, since we think of Eisenhower’s being an Army 
an? 


Mr. Wuire: There remarkable progress has been made. I remember 
only about ten years ago that some us proposed to the War Department 
that it at least make a beginning toward abolition of segregation in 
the armed services. We proposed that one division be nonsegregated 
and voluntary so that no person would be forced to go into it unless 
he wanted to. It was remarkable that ten years ago a number of young 
Americans of various races and creeds and colors besieged the War 
Department, as it was then called, to get into such a division, but the 
Army thought that “the time was not ripe.” You know, that is a 
terrible phrase; it is as bad as tolerance, “the time is not ripe.” 


Mr. SmitH: Don’t I know it. 


_ Mr. Wurre: But now as a result of steady pressures by the public 
and the growth of public opinion—and decent opinion is growing in 
this country and becoming more aware of the importance of this— 
segregation has been almost totally abolished in the Air Force and 
in the Navy and largely abolished in the Army. I mean, for example, 
when General Ridgway went out to Korea, one of the first things 
which he did was to abolish segregation; and there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in both morale and efficiency as a result. 


Mr. Situ: It is a funny thing, you know, that the Army has to 
lead us toward the Golden Rule. 


Mr. Wuire: Yes, it is. 1 was in Germany in 1948, for example. I 
talked with Germans about the recrudescence of naziism which was 
going on then. In fact I got my ears pinned back when I wrote several 
columns which unhappily were not inaccurate but prophetic that the 
Nazis were coming back into power in Western Germany. When- 
ever I asked them how the decent Germans, how they had ever come 
to follow the philosophy and practices and doctrines of a man like 
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Hitler, they would snap back at me, “What right have you to criticize? 
You have a black army and a white army over here in your own Army 
of Occupation.” 

Mr. Situ: Yes, this is very difficult to answer, I know. 

Mr. Wuite: It was very difficult. 

Mr. Situ: By the way, we have just celebrated Lincoln’s birth- 
day, and have we not celebrated also the birthday of your organization? 


Mr. Wuite: Yes, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People was formed on February 12, 1909, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Lincoln, and so we have been in the fight 
now for forty-four years. I want to add, though, that I have not been 
there all forty-four, not yet. 


Mr. SmitH: You still look like an adolescent. I must say that you 
are my envy. It is a very interesting fact that some people think you 
are an ogre in politics, because you further the ends of brotherhood 
by means which are sometimes pressure group and a little strident. 
What do you estimate to be the significance of your organization in 
enforcing, let us say, the Iron Rule for the sake of the Golden Rule? 


Mr. Wuite: We have worked for legislation. We have never been 
able to get an antilynching or an antipoll tax or a fair employment 
practices bill through the Senate because of the archaic Senate rules 
and filibusters. Again and again and again we have been able to get 
such bills passed by the lower House, where there was limitation of 
debate so they could not just talk a bill to death. 

Mr. SmirH: You have said, “We are not going to let you treat us 
as we would not treat you ourselves.” But how effective has it been? 

Mr. Wurrte: Let us look at lynching, for example. When we started 
our campaign for legislation against lynching—federal legislation with 
enforcement powers—there was an average of a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred lynchings a year. Last year—1952—was the first year 
since records began to be kept in 1882 when there was not a lynching 
of the old type. } 

Mr. Smiru: An awfully low level you put it on, but the progress 
is magnificent at that level, is it not? 

Mr. Wuite: Yes, and I think that in very large measure it is because 
legislation not only has value in itself but is one of the most valuable 
of all the educative processes. : 
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Mk. Situ: That is the point which I was making at the beginning 
bout these rules. The Golden Rule is what we ought to live by, and, 
if we cannot do that, then the Silver Rule. But to say to people who 
are going to overrun your rights, “You are not going to do to me what 
{ would not do to you” is itself the only way at times of promoting 
men to the level of a more enlightened rule for their lives; and the 
Golden Rule of brotherhood profits enormously by pressures against 
eople who respond only to pressure. 


Mr. Wuirte: May I give you another example? Out of charity I will 
ot mention the name of the southern senator whom I ran into in the 
corridor of the Senate office building the other day. 


Mr. SmitH: I only hope that he was not from my native state of 
exas. 


Mr. Wuire: No, he was not. 
Mr. SmitH: Thank you very much. 


Me. Wuite: It was a little farther east than that. Well, this man in 
the early part of his career was one of the most viciously and openly 
ti-Negro bigots in the South, but he has matured a little bit, and 
lso we have taken a number of cases to the Supreme Court dealing 
with disfranchisement, the white primary, the grandfather clause, and 
various other devices plus the fact that in a nonpartisan fashion we 
nave carried on a campaign for the registration of qualified Negroes 
ind whites too, with the result that, where we had 700,000 registered 
Negro voters in the South in 1948, last November 1,600,000 Negroes 
voted in various southern states. 


Mr. Smiru: This is a language that all of us politicians understand. 


Mr. Wuire: Including about 250,000 in your native state of Texas, 
. V., and quite a few in my native state of Georgia. In addition to 
at, the Negro vote holds the potential balance of power in a number 
of other northern and border states where an election is fairly close, not 
1 landslide like last November’s. The result is that there is a modestly 
owing respect for the Negro voter; and this southern senator said 
me the other day, “Mr. White, 40,000 Negroes in my state saved 
e state because they voted the Democratic ticket,” and I said, “Seventy 
ousand, Senator.” 

- “Well, 40,000 or 70,000,” he said. “Nevertheless, they saved the state 
r us Democrats.” 
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“Well, they did not vote for you and the Democratic ticket,” I said; 
“they voted for the civil rights program.” So he looked at me for a 
moment, and then I said, “And by 1956 we hope to have at least 250,000 
registered Negro voters.” He is coming up in that year, and he seemed 
to understand and was most respectful, far more than he was ten years 
ago. 

Mr. Situ: That is right. You have to talk the language to people 
that people themselves understand. While we would all like every day 
of the week to be Sunday and practice the Golden Rule, the only way 
in which we can get the Golden Rule as the rule of life and brother- 
hood, or even the Silver Rule, is sometimes to use the tactics which 
people themselves understand. I think of the great success of your 
organization in winning its legal cases. I have heard the phenomenal 
story that you have never lost an important case. 

Mr. Wuire: Oh, no, that is not true. We have taken thirty-five cases 
to the Supreme Court of the United States and won thirty-two; we 
lost three. 

Mr. SmitH: That is a really marvelous record. I think that you have 
to keep up pressure along the whole front. There is the pull of human 
ideas, the push of human expediencies, as in the case of the southern 
senator. Since you give such a good report of the lack of discrimination 
now in certain sectors of the armed forces, I like that proposal of 
Eisenhower’s that the District of Columbia at least be made an example 
to America, if America must be an example to the world, of not 
having open discrimination against any minority group. 

Mr. Wuite: The State Department and others are bringing to 
Washington people from all over the world. Any number of them 
from Malaya, from India, from Africa, and from other places have 
been denied even the right to drink an ice-cream soda in a drugstore 
in Washington or to be housed in a decent hotel. That is breaking 
down somewhat. There are some decent hotels there now; but, never- 
theless, when these people come here and are given that negation of 
democracy, it certainly does not make them feel warm and kindly 
toward us when they go back home. | 


Mr. Smitu: That is very true. Then, in the light of the total inter- 
national situation, which drives us to the practicability of our ideals 
and in the light of the report which you gave on the armed forces 
and the proposals for the District of Columbia and the prospects al- 
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ways of legislation in the South, we keep up a political front of pres- 
sure not for the sake of pressure but for the sake of ideals where our 
hope is that in the long run we can promote men from the Iron Rule, 
“Do not let them do to you what you would not do to them,” through 
che Silver Rule, “Do not do to others what you would not have others 
do to you,” into finally the Golden Rule, “Do unto others, regardless 
of race or color or previous condition of servitude, do unto others as 
pou would have others do unto you.” 


Mr. Mine: Thank you, T. V. and Walter. As one of the lawyers in 
bome of these Supreme Court cases to which Mr. White referred, I am 
concerned about this matter of tolerance and cooperation as it affects 
specific problems and individual people. From that point of view, 
there seem to be acute problems in certain particular areas. 
_ One is the inequality in economic opportunities provided. Employers 
and unions all over the country discriminate against all kinds. Some- 
times it is on the basis of race; sometimes on the basis of religion, or 
national origin, or both. Again, it may be on account of sex. Some- 
times there is an absolute refusal to hire people of a particular group. 
More often the discrimination is in job assignments and surprisingly, 
verhaps, in some cases, people doing the same jobs get paid different 
rates depending upon their color or their religion. To meet these 
problems, eleven states have adopted fair employment practices acts, 
Sut in a tight labor market their effect is difficult to evaluate. 
The same people who are denied equality of economic opportunity 
are pretty generally limited in the areas in which they may live in most 
f£ our cities. This results in overcrowding, and the artificial shortage of 
ousing produced permits the charging of exorbitant rents. The over- 
crowding rapidly causes slums, and the juvenile delinquency, crime, 
nd disease which these slums produce affect the whole city. In one 
of those Supreme Court cases just mentioned the Court held that 
Be sion ordinances were unconstitutional and in another that re- 
strictive covenants could not be judicially enforced; but residential 
Bees, continues unabated. 
_ To move to another area, segregation in public schools is required 
by law in many states. The Supreme Court now has under considera- 
ion a series of five cases involving the constitutionality of these prac- 
ices. But, in addition, there are “segregated” schools in the North 
ot required by statute but which are the product of residential segre- 
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gation. All these segregated schools are inevitably less than a fair share 
of the educational facilities of the community. This inferior education 
is frequently used as an excuse for job discrimination, just as criminal 
records are. In turn, the lack of equality of economic opportunity pre- 
vents individuals from getting better housing and better education 
for their children. So the vicious circle continues its whirl. 

Finally, there is the matter of discrimination, particularly against 
Negroes and other darker people, in public places. As Mr. White ob- 
served, Washington sets a pattern in this respect. Some states have 
passed laws forbidding this. But they have not been enforced with 
any great degree of success. One of the reasons may be the lack of 
community support for them. An illustration of this is the East St. 
Louis police chief who said his officers could not enforce the state law 
of Illinois prohibiting discrimination, because there were no correspond- 
ing city ordinances. 

These are pervasive problems, affecting and involving millions of 
people. They are always “community wide.” Some, like that of the 
schools, are state-wide; others are national in scope. No individual, 
however wise and good and tolerant, can be effective in dealing with 
them alone. Only all of us acting together for the same ends could 
be. But it is to deal with problems of this type that governments were 
established. I suggest that government must deal with these problems 
wisely and tolerantly but with all the means it has, including legisla- 
tion. The state protects private property, as it should, but owners of 
property should not be allowed to use it to injure other individuals. 


The Rounp TaBtE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBLe speakers. 
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NE HEAR on every side that the American Way of Life is in danger. 

think it is. I also think that many of those who talk the loudest about 
he dangers to the American Way of Life have no idea what it is and 
sonsequently no idea what the dangers are that it is in. 

You would suppose, to listen to these people, that the American Way 

»£ Life consisted in unanimous tribal self-adoration. Down with criti- 
ism; down with protests; down with unpopular opinions; down with 
ndependent thought. Yet the history and tradition of our country make 
t perfectly plain that the essence of the American Way of Life is its 
iospitality to criticism, protest, unpopular opinions, and independent 
hought. A few dates like 1620, 1776, and 1848 are enough to remind us 
of the motives and attitudes of our ancestors. The great American virtue 
was courage. 
_ We ought to be afraid of some things. We ought to be afraid of being 
tupid and unjust. We are told that we must be afraid of Russia, yet we 
ure busily engaged in adopting the most stupid and unjust of the ideas 
prevalent in Russia and are doing so in the name of Americanism. The 
worst Russian ideas are the police state, the abolition of freedom of 
speech, thought, and association, and the notion that the individual 
sxists for the state. These ideas are the basis of the cleavage between 
fast and West. 

Yet every day in this country men and women are being deprived of 
heir livelihood, or at least their reputation, by unsubstantiated charges. 
These charges are then treated as facts in further charges against their 
-elatives or associates. We do not throw people into jail because they are 
alleged to differ with the official dogma. We throw them out of work 
und do our best to create the impression that they are subversive and 
rence dangerous, not only to the state, but also to everybody who comes 
aear them. 

* This address was delivered by Mr. Hutchins on June 22, 1949, at the Convocation of 


he University of Chicago for students graduating from the College. Reprinted by special 
dermission. 
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The result is that every public servant must try to remember every tea 
party his wife has gone to in the last ten years and endeavor to recall 
what representatives of which foreign powers she may have met on 
these occasions. A professor cannot take a position on any public ques- 
tion without looking into the background of everybody who may be 
taking the same position on the same question. If he finds that any per- 
son who is taking the same position on this question has been charged 
with taking an unpopular position on another question, the professor 
had better not take any position on this question, or he may be haled 
before some committee to explain himself. 

Is this the American Way of Life? The great American word is “free- 
dom” and, in particular, freedom of thought, speech, and assembly. As- 
serting the dignity of man, and of every man, America has proclaimed 
and protected the freedom to differ. Each man is supposed to think for 
himself. The sum of the thoughts of all is the wisdom of the communi- 
ty. Difference, disagreement, discussion, decided by democratic processes 
are required to bring out the best in the citizens. America has grown 
strong on criticism. It would be quite as consistent with the American 
Way of Life to offer prizes for the most penetrating criticism of our 
country as it would be to offer prizes to those who have done the best 
job of advertising it. 

The heart of Americanism is independent thought. The cloak-and- 
stiletto work that is now going on will not merely mean that many per- 
sons will suffer for acts that they did not commit, or for acts that were 
legal when committed, or for no acts at all. Far worse is the end result, 
which will be that critics, even of the mildest sort, will be frightened 
into silence. Stupidity and injustice will go unchallenged because no 
one will dare to speak against them. 

To persecute people into conformity by the nonlegal methods popular 
today is little better than doing it by purges and pogroms. The dreadful 
unanimity of tribal self-adoration was characteristic of the Nazi state. 
It is sedulously fostered in Russia. It is to the last degree un-American. 

American education has not been constructed on such un-American 
principles. In general, the practice has been to give the student the facts, 
to try to help him learn to think, and to urge him to reach his own con- 
clusions. It is not surprising that the heart of American education is the 
same as that of Americanism: it is independent thought. American edu- 
cation has not tried to produce indoctrinated automatons but individuals 
who can think and who will think always for themselves. The basic 
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rinciple of American government, and one that accounts for the im- 
ortance of education in this country, is that if the citizens learn to 
aink and if they will think for themselves, the Republic is secure. The 
asic principle of the Russian dictatorship is that the people cannot 
aink or cannot be trusted to think for themselves. 

The American doctrine rests on the proposition that it is the individ- 
val in himself that counts. It is not who his father was, or how much 
noney he has, or what his color or creed is, or what party he belongs to, 
who his friends are, but who and what is he? So the test of a teacher 
» whether he is competent. The professional competence of a teacher 
s hardly a question on which lay bodies, or even administrators or 
‘ustees, would wish to pass without the advice of persons professionally 
ompetent in the teacher’s field. 

_ If we apply any other test than competence in determining the qualifi- 
ations of teachers, we shall find that pressures and prejudice will de- 
ermine them. In 1928 it was said that Al Smith could not be President 
secause he would be subservient to a foreign power; and today in many 
laces, and if not today it may happen tomorrow, anti-Catholic or anti- 
ewish campaigns may mean that teachers who belong to those churches 
vill not be able to practice their profession. 

_ Teachers may be expected to obey the law of the land. But it is still 
vermissible, I hope, to ask whether a law is wise. To discriminate 
‘gainst teachers—to act as though they were all disloyal—and to put 
hem under special legal disabilities seems injudicious if we want able, 
ndependent men to go into the teaching profession. 

The assumption appears to be that American education is full of 
Reds, an assumption that is the precise reverse of the truth. All the ex- 
itement of the past few years, all the hearings, investigations, and 
yublicity releases, have not turned up more than four or five Commu- 
list professors, even though membership in the party has been perfectly 
egal up to now. To require oaths of loyalty from all because of the 
ccentricity of an infinitesimal minority is an unnecessary and deroga- 
ory act. And of course it will not effect any useful purpose, for teachers 
who are disloyal will certainly be dishonest; they will not shrink from 
little perjury. 

The way to fight ideas is to show that you have better ideas. No idea 
s any good unless it is good in a crisis. You demonstrate the failure of 
rour ideas if, when the crisis comes, you abandon them or lose faith in 
hem or get confused about them to the point of forgetting what they 
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are. The American idea is freedom. Freedom necessarily implies that 
the status quo may come under the criticism of those who think it can 
be improved. The American idea is that the state exists for its citizens 
and that change in society must occur to meet their developing needs. 
The whole theory of our form of government is a theory of peaceful 
change. Many of the changes that Marx and Engels demand in the 
Communist Manifesto have taken place in this country, and they have 
taken place without communism, without dictatorship, and without 
revolution, thus disproving, incidentally, one of the central theses of 
Marx and Engels that such things cannot be accomplished without com- 
munism, dictatorship, and revolution. 

These reflections on the Communist Manifesto lead me to say that 
labeling some thing or some man “Communist” because Communists” 
happen to favor it or agree with him, that easy process by which one 
disposes of different views by applying a dirty name to them, involves 
the negation of thought of any kind. If it had been applied consistently 
in American history, it would have deprived us of some ideas and some 
men that we are proud to think characteristically American. For ex- 
ample, the Communist Manifesto demands free education for all. Are 
we therefore to recant and renounce the American doctrine of free 
education for all? 

And what would the FBI say of Thomas Jefferson, who calmly re- 
marked in his First Inaugural, “If there be any among us who wish to 
dissolve this Union, or change its republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed, as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it”? 

Jefferson was not in favor of revolution; he was serene in the face of 
talk of it because he had confidence in our people, in our institutions, in 
democracy, and in the value, power, and results of independent thought. 

We are now in the midst of a cold war. We must protect ourselves 
against external enemies, their representatives in this country, and any 
citizens who may be conspiring to overthrow or betray the government. 
But the statute books are already filled with laws directed to these ends. 
It has never been shown that there are so many spies or traitors in this 
country, or that the external danger is so great and imminent, that we 
have to divert the entire attention of our people into one great repressive 
preoccupation, into one great counterrevolution in which the freedoms 
of our citizens must be thrown overboard as too burdensome for the 
floundering ship of state to carry. 
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It is useful to remember that Jefferson spoke in 1801, when our Con- 
titution was twelve years old, and when the infant republic was. in 
dreadful danger from deep divisions within and from the wars that 
were raging between the great powers. If he was right in speaking in 
uch a way at such a time, we cannot be far wrong if now, when 
America is the most powerful nation on earth, we seek to recapture 
ome of his sanity and courage. 

How is the educated man to show the fruits of his education in times 
ike these? He must do it by showing that he can and will think for 
aimself. He must keep his head and use it. He must never push other 
yeople around or acquiesce when he sees it done. He must struggle to 
tain the perspective and the sense of proportion that his studies have 
siven him and decline to be carried away by waves of hysteria. He must 
ye prepared to pay the penalty of unpopularity. He must hold fast to 
nis faith in freedom. He must insist that freedom is the chief glory of 
mankind and that to repress it is in effect to repress the human spirit. 

If you have the intellectual and moral courage to see these things and 
o take your stand upon them, you will do honor to your Alma Mater, 
ind you will serve your country. 
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